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indolent, and his natural ability and the energy with which he
followed up everything that captured his interest put him speedily
abreast of his schoolmates.   He acquired a good reading know-
ledge of Latin, but neither at school nor at college could his odd
dislike for Greek be overcome.    He read French fluently and
spoke it badly, and later on showed some competence in German.
He spent some of his first earnings on Italian lessons, and read
Dante, Boiardo, and Pulci with delight;   and he was able to
peruse Cervantes in the original. But at school as in later life it
was English literature that he knew intimately and widely.   In
spite of a predilection for fairy-tales, Oriental fable, stories and
ballads of chivalry, for everything, in short, that was marvellous
and romantic, he quickly repudiated the spurious glamour of
Ossian, and laid the foundations of as thorough and critical a
knowledge as was possessed by only a handful of men in that age.
He recounts his rapture on finding some odd volumes of Shake-
speare, and sitting up to read them by the light of a fire.  Spenser,
he said, he " could read for ever." *  One of the secrets of genius
is that it knows from the first what is good for it.    Hence the
education of men of letters, with all its accidents and irregularities,
often seems as if providentially arranged to fit them for their
appointed work.   It was certainly so with Scott's, even his spells
of ill health being useful, since they promoted his omnivorous
reading and sent him again and again to Kelso and the Borders,
where he went on long rides, and when he was well enough on
long tramps, in the country that was to be his richest source of
inspiration.    And he was already not only taking in but also
giving out; he relates in his fragment of autobiography how he
was the " inexhaustible narrator " of tales to the circle of school-
fellows who used to gather round Lucky Brown's fireside; and
that happy faculty for improvisation never left him.
The young    Scott's legal training itself was a part of this education.   He
lawyer     never rose high in the profession, though its emoluments, especi-
ally those attached to the offices of sheriff and of clerk of session,
enabled him to go on writing when literature was still an in-
adequate and precarious source of income.   Redgauntlet gives a
fairly literal account of these early experiences.   Alan Fairford
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